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should have no hesitation in pronouncing a definite decision as to its value. 
Parts I and II, intended for the first two years' work, are wholly inadequate. 
Though we take the words of the authors that they do not intend that the book 
should be used as it is written, that the teacher is advised to hop, skip, and 
jump into whatever part seems advisable, yet we are constrained to say that 
only the wisest teachers of English may, by kangarooish jumping, get into 
parts where there will be practical work. If the teacher is really wise he will 
jump over the first chapter of the book which treats "The History of the English 
Language." He will find plenty of good material for work in chap, ii, which 
deals with "A Review of Grammar." But what will he do when he comes to 
chap, iii? Here is a dissertation on the mechanical details of preparing a 
manuscript, but not a single topic is assigned for writing or speaking ! This 
surely is a Barmecide feast ! So far pupil and teacher have covered seventy 
pages of the book without wetting a pen or moistening their tongues in actual 
composition, either written or oral. Sixty-five more pages take the pupil through 
more substantial matter: the elements of letter-writing (the pupil is advised to 
read "sometime" the letters of Lamb, Stevenson, Lowell, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, Swift et al.!), and narration, and description. 

But we cannot follow this minute method of criticism throughout the 459 
pages of the book. The course mapped out for the second year's work is a 
trifle better than that outlined for the first year's work. But what shall we say 
about a book that asks a pupil in the second year to study a translation from 
Vergil (p. 256), or presumes that all pupils taking English are also taking 
French and German — as well as Vergil? This is probably one of the spots that 
should be leaped ! Our exclamations proclaim only too clearly that we cannot 
commend the good features of the book — for there are some excellent points, 
but they are not the distinctive qualities of the volume. 

Parts III and IV, covering the last two years' work in English are more to 
our liking. Here the authors have a surer footing, and hold themselves within 
reasonable bounds, as far as any theory is concerned. We are at a loss to know, 
however, why they selected Milton's Areopagitica and "Lycidas" for extended 
analysis. Neither selection is extensively read in the secondary schools — cer- 
tainly not the masterpiece on the liberty of unlicensed printing. 

Our complaint of this book must close with disclosing our wonder at the 
careless proofreading on the part of both the authors and the printers. Were 
we to advise those most concerned in the progress of this book we should say: 
Withdraw it from the market; revise it most thoroughly; and reprint it with 
utmost care. H. E. Coblentz 

South Division High School 
Milwaukee, Wis. 



Lamb's Essays of Elia," Edited with Notes and Introduction by H. E. 
Coblentz. Boston : D. C. Heath & Co., 1909. Pp. 319. 

On unwrapping the package, the prospective reader is favorably impressed 
with Mr. Coblentz's edition of Lamb's Essays of Elia. The book in its rich 
red cloth, roughened by miniature diamond stamping, at once creates a favor- 
able impression and invites a look inside the covers. Here he enjoys the humble 
editor's nimble preface. "Portia's comment on Falconbridge, 'How oddly he is 
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suited ! I think he bought his doublet in Italy, his tound hose in France, his 
bonnet in Germany, and his behavior everywhere,' might be deftly shifted by 
a critic to suit this preparation of Lamb's Essays of Elia, The editor has, 
indeed, and herewith frankly acknowledges the fact, laid heavy hands on much 
material gathered by others far more able than he. No one can edit Lamb's 
Essays without following the master editors — Lucas, Ainger, MacDonald — and 
the present editor has gladly followed in the tracks of these giants, though, to 
quote Lowell, 'with legs painfully short.' But he trusts that while 
'His office than the reaper's may be meaner, 
But still some praise is due unto the gleaner.' " 
This is followed by a chronological outline of Lamb's life, somewhat redun- 
dantly entitled, "Biographical Outline of the Life of Charles Lamb." 

The editor has printed a rather large collection of authoritative opinions 
about Lamb, and has by this aroused the inquiry in the mind of the reviewer, 
if a better effect would not have been created if Mr. Coblentz had, after garner- 
ing these, given the results of his reading in the attractive style which the 
preface reveals. 

The notes and the suggestive questions in the back of the book are excel- 
lent — as we should expect from Mr. Coblentz's successful experience as a teacher 
and as an editor. But just why they are divided into three parts — "Notes," 
"Explanatory Index," "Suggestions and Questions for Study" — suggests an 
interesting subject for a symposium, "The Best Sort of Annotation for High 
School Texts." Charles Swain Thomas 

Newton, Mass. 



Standards in Education with Some Consideration of Their Relation to 
Industrial Training. By Arthur H. Chamberlain. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1908. Pp. 265. $1.00. 

A normal or even more often a college library usually contains more works 
upon education for the 10 per cent, of students who work most easily than for 
the 90 per cent, who need more help. For this reason the teacher looks with 
interest into a book which purposes to avoid technicalities and give a simple 
straightforward statement of important material. Mr. Chamberlain, of the Throop 
Polytechnic Institute, in California, and also treasurer of the National Education 
Association, has undertaken "to avoid the use of terms that in themselves need 
denning, the thought being that a simple form of expression would best suit 
the purpose of the book." Professor Frank McMurry furnishes an introduction. 
The author closes each chapter with a set of theses and a list of references. 
These lists contain many good numbers but often books and articles are included 
which are of little value. Unfortunately there are several errors; thus, Stoneroad 
becomes Stonehead, Cropsey becomes Crapsy and Professor Angell loses his 
distinguishing final "1." 

There is a considerable sprinkling of italics through the pages and many 
personal experiences are given. On the whole the contents are representative of 
what one would say to a class rather than organized material for publication 
in a book. Frank A. Manny 

The Western State Normal School 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 



